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GIFTS—-PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBERAL OFFERS. 


An “Extra” Yourus’ Companion was sent to each 
subscriber on the first of November, containing our 
List of Premiums for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
ribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be far from One Thousand 
Dollars. A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
taordinary Gifts, the Companion offers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 





A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has failed to receive: 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
dd we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
alowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 37 
cents for, each subsequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 





TERMS. 





One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. | 
If not paid for in advance, $1,50. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, | 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2,10, 

payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 

PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $3, 

payment in advance. 








For the Companion. 
THE WRONG MAN IN JAIL. 


Pedro Rollins and Walter Heard were chums at col- 
lege. Walter was rich, Pedro was poor. For a wonder 
the two were always well agreed, and the liking they 
frst took to each other which led them to decide on 
sharing the same room, developed into a deep mutual 
friendship. 

Heard, who had many of the follies and delinquencies 
ofrich men’s sons, saw in the superior scholarship and 
stricter habits of Rollins, qualities that made him a most 
serviceable right-hand mau. 

Rollins loved Heard for his generous, genial nature, 
and was sensible of a certain degree of gratitude to him 
for the qniet ways in which he had repeatedly contin 
ud, without any appearance of patronizing or charity, 
0 ease his pecuniary burdens. 

In short, the two young men became inseparable, and 
by the time they were ready to leave college Heard had 
paid the four years’ valuable friendship and assistance 
of his portionless room-mate, by securing for him a 
jlace in his father’s counting-room. Walter was to 
sudy law, and to be able to pledge his friend the benefit 
ifhis books at leisure hours was an arrangement quite 
8 pleasing to himself as to Rollins. 

The sequel did not disappoint them, though the young 
men were not thrown so much together as formerly. 

At length an event occurred which suddenly inter- 
tupted this happy companionship, and cast over the 
Prospects of both a sickening gloom. 

Young Rollins had so well justified the confidence re- 
posed in him by Mr. Heard, that the immediate charge 
of his bank accounts, money and safe keys was given 
- This was a responsibility of no trifling magni- 
tude, 

When Pedro had been two years in the employ of the 
ch merchant he felt that he needed a short vacation. 
Mr. Heard cheerfully granted his request to spend a few 
Weeks with his father, including the Thanksgiving holi- 

Ys. 

On a beautiful Indian summer morning he started for 
tis home, intending, however, to reach it by a circuitous 
‘urney which would enable him to pass several days 
vith several distant relatives and college acquaintances. 
He had nearly ended these agreeable visits, and was sit- 
ting, the evening before his expected departure for his 

8 residence, in the house of an uncle, engaged in 

‘onversation with the family, when a servant, who had 
‘swered a call of the street bell, entered and said that 
Yewras wanted at the door. 

On obeying the summons Pedro recognized an old 

named Macy, who had known him from boy- 
and had always shown a strong liking to him by 

Mesents and frequent attentions whenever he spent a 

vacation at his uncle’s. 
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and iron where the young cashier lay awaiting justice, 
in a sumptuous apartment of the rich merehant’s stately 
house, an excited fever-patient tossed in his delirium, 
talking incoherently. 

It was Walter Heard. His disease was at its height, 
and his friends watched him with an anxiety that was 
painfully heightened by the evidence now given of 


| something burdening his mind. 


In the meantime the books at the counting-room, so 
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WALTER ROBBING THE SAFE. 


| lately in young Rollins’ charge, had been more minutely 
| examined, and facts had come to light which startled 
|; the merchant into the conviction that he had accused 
| the wrong person. Close inspection with a glass showed 
| where the last cipher had. been erased in several places 
from entries made in Pedro’s hand. Still worse, the 
| unconscious confessions of the sick room fixed the guilt 
| of the defaleation upon his own son. 
| Walter Heard had learned to gamble. Thrown much 
upon his leisure, he had found the temptation too great, 
and he had been led astray. Unwilling to apply directly 
| to his father for money to pay for heavy losses at ecards, 
| he had determined to use money secretly from the safe, 
| trusting to his future winnings to replace it before dis- 
| covery. 

His intimacy with Pedro made it natural that he 
| should be in the office often enough to be acquainted 
| with his duties, and, indeed, on two or three occasions 
he had, out of kindness to his friend when he was 

obliged to be absent a short time, supplied his place at 
| the desk. It appears that he also knew the secret of the 
| safe-lock. 

| The shame and agony of Mr. Heard when he knew 


nouncement, “The officers o’ the law are on yer track, | He could not stay, but took the next train for the | the truth could only be equalled by the exultant joy of 


my boy.” 


| place where Pedro was confined. It was a hard, un- | poor farmer Rollins, as he conveyed his released son to 


Without seeming to mind the horror-stricken look of | usual journey, for poor farmer Rollins had never trav. his humble home. 


poor Rollins, the old man went on rapidly: “Now, see 
here, Pedro, if there’s any thing in this ugly business 0’ 


elled and he was not used to cities. 
He reached his destination on a raw November day , 


| Walter Heard recovered from his sickness, but neither 
| he nor his relatives ever recovered from the diserace of 


theirn, and you’ve had—any bad luck, you know, that | alone. Faltering, he asked to be directed to the jail, and | his crime, though the knowledge of what his friend had 
makes ’em want ye, why I'll go through fire and water { then began in earnest the old man’s toil. He tried to | undergone on his account made him true to his resolu- 


to see ye clear on ’em, for I know you're not bad enough 
but that ’twould be worse for ye to be catched than to 
git away. I’ve tried to put the fellers on a wrong scent, 
and now, if ye’ll hurry up and git into my wagon, Pll 
put ye out o’ the way an’ take the responsibility. 
hadn’t been for an accident I should ’a been here an 
hour ago.” 

It was with difficulty that young Rollins could sum- 
mon breath to reply to this astounding communication. 
“Mr. Macy,” he gasped, “‘is it possible that you believe 
me guilty of any crime?” 

“Well, well,” said the old farmer,—“no, to be sure, 
no, not I. There’s college life and city life has somo 
great temptations, and the best must get a slip now and 
then, my boy. How could [know? But [ll trust ye 
it’s nothin’ very bad, and for your own and your fa- 
ther’s sake I don’t want .any disgrace to come to ye. 
Now, jes’ say—there, it’s too late!’ and the old man’s 
voice fell, as he saw two men turn in at the gate and 
come up the door-steps. 

One of them laid his hand on the young cashier’s 
shoulder, and asked him, “Is your name Pedro Rol- 
lins?” 

By this time the uncle and his family had gathered 
at the door, and now stood in amazement to see their 
nephew and cousin under arrest, and the town constable 
and a detective looking grimly at him. 

He was charged with making false entries in his em- 
ployer’s books, and abstracting the amounts unaccount- 
ed for from the safe. No one but he had had charge of 
the books. No one but he and Mr. Heard himself had 
held the keys or knew the cipher that opened the wards 
of the safe-lock. 

The fraud was fully proved. A very large amount of 
money had been taken. What could Pedro say to con- 
vince his accusers that he was not the criminal? 

His own assertion was weak against the overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial evidence. 

He nevertheless made it. “I am innocent,’’ he said, 
addressing all present, and the old farmer turned to go, 
with tears in his eyes, declaring, as he said good-by,— 

“Well, there can’t any harm come to ye, then. ’Taint 
no disgrace to suffer for righteousness’ sake.” 

Then strange grief came down upon that peaceful 
household, and the sudden leave-taking between them 
and the young relative wrung their hearts the more 
that the calamity which had befallen him was utterly 
unaccountable. 

His uncle accompanied him to the city, and was pres- 
ent at his legal examination to offer bail for him. The 


resident and a stranger, and Pedro was committed to 
jail. 

Was it possible that he had no friends? Where was 
Walter? Did he believe him guilty? Ah, hfs beloved 
classmate was sick and unconscious of his misfortune. 

The young prisoner felt his loneliness bitterly, and 
sank down in his cell well nigh broken-hearted. 

In his distant home the dear old widowed father wait- 
ed, wondering at the delay of his boy. The day passed 
when he was to have arrived. Where could he be? 
Then came the letter, letting him know the worst—as it 
was wise he should—and the honest, loving-hearted man 
trembled and tottered when he read it, as though.a pal- 
sy had smitten him,—kindly worded as it was, (for it 
came from Pedro’s uncle) it cut him to the very soul. 





of the shock to the young man to hear the an- 


“My only son in jail!” 


If it | 


judge, however, refused to accept the security of a non- | 


follow the direction, but soon became bewildered. 
Ashamed, but obliged to repeat his inquiries, he was 
again and again put upon the right track, and as often 
did he find himself hopelessly involved in the intricate 
streets, until it seemed to him that he was farther from 
his son than when he left home. 

Tired and heart-sick he continued his wanderings, 
dreading yet longing to ask every one he met the way 
| to the jail. At last, worn with fatigue and sorrow, he 


sat down upon a curb-stone to rest, and leaning against 
a lamp post, soon became insensible to all around him. 

He was awakened by some one shaking his shoulder. 
It was dusk. The lamplighter was just going away, 
and a man stood by him with a star on his breast. 

“Is this the way to the jail?” he asked, for the fiftieth 
time. 

The policeman pointed out the locality of the jail, but 
said, “It is too late, they will not let you in.” 

Constrained by urgent distress, the poor man told all 
the sad circumstances, and begged to be shown at once 
where his son lay. 

Moved by his pitiful earnestness, the officer went with 
him to the end of his beat, and showed him where stood 
| the dismal lock-up, plainly in sight. 

He found his way to the heavy door, but here fora 
long time he knocked in vain. It was not light enough 
now to see the bell knob. At last the janitor came out 
to inquire the cause of the unusual noise. 

“What do you want here, sir?’ he demanded, rather 
crustily. 

“Is Pedro Rollins confined here?” said the old man. 

“I don’t know, sir. That’s the turnkey’s business, 
not mine.” 

“Can I come in and ask the turnkey ?” 

“No sir, unless you’re the prisoner’s counsel, and 
bring an order from the sheriff.” 

“But Iam the prisoner’s father,” faltered the poor 
man. 

“Can’t come in without a permit,” said the ungra- 

cious official, and the unhappy father stood a moment 
| in a maze, until, just as he was about to ask where the 
| sheriff lived, he became dimly conscious that the door 
| was shut in his face, and with a sinking heart he went 
| away alone. 
Out into the night he wandered, fearing to go out ot 
sight of the jail lest he should not find it again, and yet 
longing to find the man who could pass him inside its 
walls. 

A policeman again befriended him, and he was direct- 
ed to the sheriff’s house. It was late, and that officer 
could do nothing for him till morning; but, pitying his 
age and sorrow, provided him a bed, and the next day 
accompanied him himself to the jail. Through the 
black bars of a felon’s cell looked out upon him the son 
who, till now, had never caused his parents pain. 

“Pedro!” 

“Father!” 

At the officer’s order the grated door swung back, and 
the afflicted old man and his cherished child wept upon 
each other’s necks in silence. Then they talked—sadly 
and earnestly—and though their time together could not 
be long, yet the father saw that in the manner of his 
son which reassured him, and when he heard him say, 
“By the memory of my sainted mother, who taught me 
never to do wrong, I declare that Iam innocent,’’ he 
was satisfied. 

Not three-quarters of a mile from that cell of stone 
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tion never to gamble again. 

| Pedro never re-entered the service of his old employer, 
| though earnestly entreated to do so. He beeame a sue- 
| cessful lawyer, and at last a judge, and the fervor of his 
| love of justice, and the emphasis with which he enjoined 
| it, were due not a little to the remembrance, which nev- 
| er left him, of having once been the wrong man in jail. 


| ne 
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NARROW ESCAPE FROM BEING SWAL- 
LOWED. 

Some years ago I believe I told the readers of the 
Youths’ Companion the story of “The Water-snake and 
| Dick Bishop’s Toes,” describing how the said Dick stood, 
| one day, just above his father’s milldam, with a pair of 
very badly worn boots on, exposing his toes most tempt- 
| ingly just at the water’s edge, and saw, all at once, 
wriggling rapidly up towards them, a brown pond ad- 
.der that was evidently hungry and bent upon making a 
meal of one or two; and how, by pretty smart fighting, 
Dick conquered the snake, and took care after that to 
wear better boots when he stood on the milldam. 

Here is an account of an adventure of a Dutch hunt- 
er, in Surinam that came near having a more tragic 
endings 

You must know thet the deep, muddy, tropical streams 
of Surinam are inhabited by overgrown monsters of al- 
most every dangerous species, and among them a kind 
of water-snake that sometimes attains nearly the fearful 
size of the African boa-constrictor. 

One day Kemp Hutman, who was attached to one of 
the trading posts of the country, went out with his gun 
to shoot some wild fowl, and wandered several miles 
into the interior, up the banks of a beautiful river, where 
game abounded and every thing invited the rural vis- 
itor’s fancy and taste. 

At noon Hutman sheltered himself from the heat un- 
der a large tree and took his noonday meal. Then, 
having succeeded to his expectations in hunting, he 
threw off his shoes and resigned himself to the drowsy 
influence of the hour. 

’ How long he remained in an unconscious state he 
€ould not tell with certainty, though afterwards, by his: 
watch and the probable duration of what caused his 

sensations while asleep, he judged that it must have been 

two hours before he began to dream. 

And singular enough was his dream. He thought he 
was an Eastern grandee seated on a throne made of an 
enormous silk balloon, surrounded by ten thousand so- 
lian harps, and with a canopy of roses over his head, 
while below him an army of female blackamoors 
sprinkled the air with musk and tickled his feet with 
peacock feathers. Then he thought the great balloon 
turned into a mammoth hippopotamus and began to 
miove, and the zolian harps turned into thunder and 
lightning, and the roses became dragon-flies, and the fe- 
male slaves appeared like so many monkeys whose 
breath smelt of asafcetida, and whose hands were full of 
nettles with which they incessantly brushed and stung 
his toes. Then it seemed to him asif the hippopotamus 
became a huge ant-hill, around which the thunder, and 
lightning, and the dragon-flies, and the monkeys mixed 
and whirled into a grand sulphury dance, while mil- 
lions of ants, with their intolerable attacks on his bare 
feet and legs, made his own share in the pandemoniac 
hop the liveliest of all. At length the ant-mountain ap- 
peared to cave in at the top, and the horrible nightmare 
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came to its crisis. He began to sink down—down into 
the very midst of the scrambling, nipping legions of 
filthy insects—down—down—down! 

Kemp gave a vehement start and woke up. The re= 
ality was worse than the dream. | she had mortified her own pride, for she was not usual- 

Raising himself on his elbow he found himself con- | ly timid.” 
fronted by a tremendous serpent that had drawn its| “And who was she, ma? since you introduced her as 
body partly out of the water and been busying itself! an acquaintance.” 
with licking his feet and legs preparatory to swallowing | “A silly little woman who has never mentioned the 
him! | thing before, and only related it now to teach you self- 

Interrupted in its hideous employment, which had | control,” answered Mrs. K., with a funny look, that 
evidently served to whet its appetite, the grisly creature | made Ida say, “I see, Mrs. Knight was Mrs. K-irk-wood. 
reared its head a moment over the prostrate man, its | Well, she is brave enough now, at any rate.” 
diamond eyes fixed upon his, and its red tongue flick-| “Yes, that lesson cost her too much not to be useful. 
ering. Let us learn from the experience of others,” said Free- 

There was no disposition in the monster to retreat. love, with a grave face. “Ma, if you had used your 
So confounded with terror was the poor hunter that it} feet as lively as I did you would not have fainted.” 
was some time before he could think at all. | _ 
Soon, however, the full danger of his situation flashed | 

| 
} 


them as lustily as they would their pet sins.” 
“Of course, Mrs. Knight felt that she had gotten up a 











‘ - A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
upon him. He felt that if he rose to attempt battle or 


escape he should in a few minutes be overpowered and A ag ny plang ty ie 
erushed in his enemy’s horrible folds. If he lay still His ways were stubborn, rough and wild, 
he must fall a victim to the fatal fascination of the ser- And kind reproof seemed ail in vain, 
pent’s eye. 

The thought of his gun came to him in time to save 
him from giving himself up for lost. He moved his | 
hand till it rested upon the trusty weapon. In a twink- 
ling he had cocked it and laid his practised cye along 
the barrel. Crash! The smoke cleared away, and the 
monstrous water-snake was gone; but the spattcred 
blood left him no doubt but that his heavy charge had 
hlown his head to pieces, as by his aim he intended it 


“Look on this shaft,’”’ he said one day, 
With glance that made the culprit quail, 
“Each time my word you disobey, 
Deep in its side I’ll drive a nail.” 





One lovely morning, sweet and calm, 
When flowers lay thick on hill and plain, 

And all the air seemed filled with balm, 
‘Lhe boy passed by the spot again. 





He looks! he starts! what doth he see? 
The polished column soiled and dark, 
And seamed with sears! ah, me! ah, me! 
should do Of sin and shame the feartul mark ; 

The creature unquestionably slipped to the bottom of 
the river and died there. 

Ilutman washed the foul saliva from his feet and legs 
and put on his shoes, after which he made all haste to 
rejoin his friends, resolved never again to be guilty of 
the indiscretion of sleeping out of doors in Surinam. 

?. 2B. 


Swift to his father doth he flee, 
Unsought, uncared for, many a day; 
“© father, father, pity me! 
Take out those ugly uails, I pray!’ 


Thus spake the father: “For each act 
That shows repentance for the past, 
Straightway I will a nail extract, 
Aud all may be forgiven at last.” 
— Then golden hours flew swift away, 
With virtuous pleasures brimming o’er, 
Until one happy, happy day, 
They stood before the shaft once more. 


For the Companion, 
ANECDOTES. | 

We look with admiration and even wonder, at the 
amount of good sometimes done by a single family 
through the quict, unconscious influence of their own 
goodness, learning and piety. Only the course of events 


“See!’’ said the sire, and turned his face 
Beaming with rapture on his son; 
Serene it stood in stately grace, 
And lo! the dreadtul nails were gone. 


Tears swept like rain that fair boy’s cheek, 
Hie clasped his hands in mute despair 


| they catt ever err, eve inadvertently. They defend| variety, and we know, Sue, they must be something to 


| scene which appeared ridiculous to Watch’s fricnds, and | have in the fourth year!” 


—<$<$<$<$<—<—== 
This scene was repeated once or twice. At night Dor. 
master came home, and Mrs. Gray said,— 
“Dot got hurt this forenoon and he has been ask. 
for pity ever since.” 
“Augh! atgh!” began Dot, who had forgotten all 
about it for some time. “Bow-wow!” limping up tobis 
master on three feet and holding up his sore paw. 


get into Yale, and think how they must expand under 
such a culture, and what really grand minds they must 7 
“Timothy says,” I interrupted, “that they are many 
of them ordinary enough, and indolent enough—better 
at foot-ball and ‘rushes’ than at their books, and going 
through, half of them, on ‘ponies.’ ” “QO, you deceitful dog!’ laughed out Mrs. Gray, “Fo, 
“O don’t tell me so!” cried Fanny, half angrily; “I | are whining over the wrong paw.” : ? 
| never will believe it. Their very appearance disproves - 
it. Timothy is prejudiced, as students always are 
| against the men of the other societies, and cannot see 
| any thing good in them.” 
| 
| 





For the Companion. 
THE FIEND OF THE MINE. 


Down irf the bowels of the earth, where it is alway, 
as dark as a stormy midnight, the rough and griny 
miners work. They are nearly all Irish and Cornisi 
met, who were brought over to this country first whe 
the great copper mines of Lake Superior were diseoy 
ered. Almost all of them belong to the Roman Cary; 
lic church, though some of them are good Protestany 
and some have no religion at all; but nearly all of they 
are very superstitious, and have many wild legends y 
relate about ghosts, fiends and other strange creature! 
You may well believe that the mines are very gloom 
places to work in, and when a man is away down unde 
ground, in a dismal, damp, lonely cavern, where tig 
only light is cast by a few miserable tallow candles, hd 
may almost feel as if he were in another world frop 
the bright daylight world where the flowers grow ay; 
the birds sing. 

One night, just after the sun had gone down, a cls 
ter of rough and mud-spattered miners were standiy 
at a corner of the street in the mining village of Burt 
harbor, on Lake Superior. They were talking excita 
ly among themselves about a mysterious creature whic 
they declared had been seen in the mine. 

“T tell you,” said one of the men, whose name y; 
Tom Cliff, “I saw him with my own eyes, and he ya 
nothin’ less than the old one himself. He came my 
lin’ down the level* like a fiend, and nothin’ else, 
saw him away off in the dark by the blazin’ of his eye 
which shone in his head like balls of fire, and when 
got into the light of my candle he was nothin’ bu 
naked skeleton, without a rag onto him, and with hor 
on his head and hoofs for his feet. He went by » 


“My brother Timothy prejudiced!” said I, indignant- 
ly; “he, of all men.” 

“O, pshaw,” said Sue, with a yawn, “what is the use 
| of talking about it? Let’s goto bed;” well knowing, 
| Wise peace-maker, that a good night’s sleep would set all 
| right again. 
| Time flew on. We went to lectures, to concerts and 
| to church, with eight or ten of the other girls, attrac- 
| tive and nice enough in their way, and had the usual 
| experience of walking through double lines of students 
| at the doars, of having small notes of a rather extraor 
dinary description thrust upon us, occasionally, and 
finding now and then lovely bouquets upon our table 
with cards appended, bearing names wholly unknown 
to Sue and me, but pretty sure to be interpreted by 
Fanny, who, I think, must have had a catalogue for her 
private perusal. ; 

What fun Sue and I made of our “billets douz,’’ deli- 
eately written on the daintiest of paper! To Fanny 
they seemed altogether different. At last, she was so 
much impressed by a very “‘stunning” epistle emanat- 
ing from a youth half-buried in auburn whiskers, and 

tall and slight enough to suit her ideal of manly stature, 
that she ventured a timid reply, which was followed by 
a quick response and a rapid succession of bouquets. 

From this time, Herbert Grey (as Fanny said, a most 
aristocratic name) seemed to be perpetually hovering 
| within ranze of our window, or mecting us in our walks, 
| Where, as under the Argus eye of an attending teacher 
there was no chance for conversation, he was obliged to 
| content himself with bestowing a graceful bow and a 
| tenderly melancholy smile upon Fanny, as if to say, 
“Fair, cruel being! empress of my heart,” &c. like the wind, yellin’ fit to scare a wildcat, and ator 

It was all very amusing to Sue and me, but quite | hardly knowed it he was gone, and I heard him laugh 
overwhelming to poor Fanny. She confided to us, | in’ and screamin’ away off in the dark.” 




















of half a lifetime has revealed how much good Prof. 
and Mrs. Kirkwood thus accomplished, often in the 
most childlike, playful way. They loved to gather a 
croup of young people about them and enjoy their en- 
thusiasm while various topics were discussed. 

The subject one evening was presence of mind. Mrs. 
Kirkwood ridiculed, in her shrewd, kindly way, those 
sensitive young ladies who scream at a spider, start af- 
fectedly at a bug, intone shrill but sweet little shrieks at 
a caterpillar, and go into convulsions at sight of a 
striped snake. 

“Well, ma, vou will hardly eatch me doing either of | 
those things after this,” said Ida, laughing. 

“You will spare your friends much needless alarm, 
and yourself merited contempt, if you will do as Dora 
Eyres did. Dora called ata neighbor’s door. A huge 
dog rushed at her, barking and sniffing at her by 
turns. | 

“Stand still,’ said her cousin Mina, ‘and let him | 
snuff, he won’t bite. If you run he will run after you.’ | 
The child obeyed and bravely stood her ground. Next 
day she was sent again upon an errand, and again the | 
doz came at her open-mouthed, and with such a terrific | 
show of rage that Dora ran away with him at her heels. 

“Dora, why did you run?’ asked her cousin. ‘Yes. 
terday you were a brave girl.’ 

“*Ah,’ was the quick reply, ‘but I said O, inside, yes- | 
terday.’”” 

“Tl pocket my shricks, hereafter,” laughed out Ida. 

“But ma,” said her brother Freelove, “dogs might 
well frighten any body; as to bugs and snakes, I make 
specimens of them.” 

“Freelove has the courage which brave men have; 
he confesses his fears,”’ said a young lady present. “I 
recollect when I was a chit of eight I spent the evening 
here. Clarence was not well enough to act the beau’s 

part, and so, in spite of all I could say, his mother sent 
Freelove, who was six, to accompany me home. When 
we were nearly at the house we heard Mrs. Scott’s dog 
yelping, as usual. Freelove stopped and said, ‘Sadie, 
are you afraid to go by that dog alone?” 

‘No,’ [boldly answered. 

“Good night, then, for [I am,’ answered Freelove, 
speeding homewards with all his might.” 

There was a merry laugh over this. “Poor ma! she 
did try so hard to make a man of me in my youth, I 
almost wonder she failed to fully accomplish it.” 

“New [ am going to tell you a story,” said Mrs. 
Kirkwood, “im which an acquaintance of yours once 
played a ridiculous part.””. There was a murmur of an- 
ticipation. 

“Mrs. Knight (I will.call her) was on her bridal tour, 
and visiting relatives of her .husband, upon whom she 
naturally wished to make the best possible impression. 
One night the gentlemen were in,the midst of a discus- 
sion so absorbing that they became oblivious of time. 
Mrs. Knight slipped away to her chamber, unwilling to 
disturb the party by asking for alight. She began to 
asbind her hair by the table, when her senses, quick- 
ened by that power which darkness and vacancy excite, 
warned her of a breathing in the very room she stood 
in. ‘hea two burning eyes were seen from beneath the 
bed valanee. Lustantly two heavy hands were dropped 
on her shoulders, then the burning eyes glared into her 
ewn and & het breath swept her very cheek. With one 
long, ringing shxiek, she fainted. Upon recovering 
from her insegsibjlity, she was mortified to find herself 

surrounded by anxious friends, eager to know the cause 

of her terror. She related what had passed. 
“Why, it was only Wateh,’ was the reply. ‘He es- 























pair; d 2 ‘ . . . s 3 
“What is it, child? my darling, speak!” after a while, with sweet, child-like simplicity, the fact | 


| little snugyery, looking out on 


and willing to work for it. 


| mind as something a little more than human marvels of 


“The marks are there! the marks are there!” 


O, little one, whose tender feet 

May stray towards some torbidden goal, 
., ; 
This simple lesson oft repeat, 

Sin leaves a mark upon the soul! 





For the Compamon. 
FANNY, SUE AND I. 
Fanny, Sue and I, we three, roomed together in a cheery 
Street, in New 
Haven, and were having the very nicest of times, in the 


process of “finishing our education,” for Mrs. Fletcher | 








best masters in every study—fine lectures within our | 
reach; and sunny, hopeful hearts, eager for knowledge | 
I doubt if there were ever | 
three friends more heartily agreed in their love of 
study, or more entirely satisfied with their opportuni- 
ties of gratifying it. 

Then, too, we all heartily loved and trusted each 
other, and it is far more for three to do this than for 
two. We were as unlike as you can well imagine. I 
will not tell you about myself, but Fanny was a slight, 
graceful, pretty creature, with sparkling black cyes, 
and curls, and no end of absurd sentiment; and Sue a 
fuir, blue-eyed, golden-haired darling, with a little dump- 
ling figure, and a merry laugh, and ne more romance 
than a stone. We were all of one mind, in one thing. 
We reverenced intellect and admired scholarship, and | 
were just at the age when college seniors impress the 


learning—brilliant stars destined ere long to dazzle the 
world. 

Happy was it for Sue and me that we were not senti- 
mental; and most unfortunate for Fanny, that of all 
places in the world she should have come to New Ha- | 
ven. I had a brother in college, Timothy by name, | 
quiet and demure as a kitten, and too busy at his books 
to think of much beside, and Sue had brothers at home, 
but poor Fanny had none, and thereby, I think, fell into 
many vagaries and delusions in regard to the sterner 
sex, Which we escaped. 

In our daily walks, of course, we often met knots of 
students, who seemed to Sue and me very much like 
other men; but it was amusing to see what heroes and 
rare spirits Fanny was perpetually fancying she de- 
tected under the great, bushy beards, which were about 
all that was visible from beneath their broad-brimmed 
hats. And at the lectures, which were treats to us all, 
Fanny, whose quick mind caught every thing much 
more readily than Sue’s and mine, managed, without | 
losing the lecture, to keep an oversight of things in gen- 
eral, wholly incomprehensible to us, who were absorbed 
in the speaker, If I had not loved her dearly, I should 
have been really vexed by her perpetual plucking at my 
sleeve, and the whisper,— 

“O, Kate! look over in that corner; what a grand 
head! what an eye! one’s very ideal of Cicero!’ or, “Do 
you see those scholarly looking men on the third seat 
pene the wall? How splendid they are! I wish they 
wouldn’t look at us.” 

“Then don’t look at them, Fanny,” I would say, “and 
don’t whisper, please; I want to listen,” and the dear 
child would try to keep her quick, restless eyes on the 
| lecturer. But though she was sure to get his ideas, it 
| was certainly not through fixed attention. 

“I do wish, Fanny,” said Sue, one evening, as we 
closed our dictionaries and leaned back in our chairs 
with the pleasant consciousness of having mastered our 














teems it a special faver te sleep under the best bed. | lesson, “I do wish your head wasn’t so full of the stu- 
Come here, Wateh. Wateh never harms any body, do | dents. We came here to study, and IJ mean to study, 
yeu, Wateh?’ and the huge black Newfoundland dog, | and what do I care for these creatures? I don’t see any 
jarger than some bears, was Jed up, to prove how ground- | thing ‘grand’ in a great, round head like a pumpkin; or 
less her fears had been.” any thing spiritual or romantic in a tall, thin, bony 

“Groundiess!” exclaimed Mrs. Kirkwood’s listeners; | figure. I dare say they may be all fine fellows, but 
“how did she know that it wasn’t something worse? what is that to us?” 





You cannot convince people who have pet dogs that} “Why,” said Fanny, “it is so delightful to see such a 


Clitf was a tall, strong fellow, who had always be 


that she had exchanged several notes with him, and | very popular with his mates because he was such aj 


that his were “beautiyul—so delicate and tender; so high- | 


ly, joking fellow; but it was clear he was not jokin 


toned and noble; and that he was to graduate at the | now, for his face was as white as a sheet, and his ed 


next Commencement, and .was consequently a senior. | 
‘A senior!’”’ Fanny pronounced the word with an ad- | 


were full of affright. 


“As for me,” said John O’Brien, an old, gray-hea 


miring emphasis, which stirred our hearts. Even to Irishman, “I belave ivery word Tom says; an’ moi 
Sue and me, a senior was something rather grand and that, it’s my belafe the bloody baste Tom saw was i 


hervoic—the climax of young manhood. But who and | 
what was this Herbert Grey? Sue and I asked each | 
other. We wanted something a little more definite. 


same that shtole away poor Mickey McGraw.” 


At this the other miners uttered various cries of wo 


| dering awe; for poor Mickey McGraw was a miner wh) 


A thought suddenly struck me. [ would ask Tim-| had mysteriously disappeared the week before, andy 
othy about him. His chum was a senior, and would | believed to have been crushed to death by a fallingy 
was a most kind and motherly matron; we had the| surely know. So, on my dear brother’s weekly visit I! somewhere in the gloomy mine. 


entrusted to him the solemn duty of inquiring into the | 
origin, and character, and college-standing of this no- 
ble nature, which from its lotty height had condescend- 
ed to look down upon our bright, sunshiny little 
Fanny. 

The next evening I was startled by a summons to the | 
parlor. The servant said Miss Kate’s brother wished 
to see her on important business. 

[ hurried down, and found not only Timothy, but his 
friend Frank Howard, the face of the latter glowing with 
indignation. 

“T came to say,” he exclaimed, abruptly, “that I know | 
this Herbert Grey by reputation. He is no acquaintance 
of mine, (thank Heaven!) nor in my division. A mean 
er scamp never lived. He has just mind enough to 
creep through college by cheating the professors and 
lying to the faculty. He is just fit to write soft notes 
to the girls, and talk high tragedy, and fool away what 
little money he can lay his hands on, and beyond this 
he is an empty-headed coxcomb—the butt of the whole 
class. Your friend, [ fancy, has wealth, or she would 
never have attracted him.?’ 

“Yes,” said I, “her father is wealthy, but how should 
he know it? She dresses simply and makes no preten- 
sion.” 

“QO, trust me,” said Howard, with a quiet smile. “The 
boys know well enough where to find the ‘spondulicks,’ if 
that is what they are after. I am thankful you asked 
me about him.” 

Poor Fanny cried with mortification when I gave her 
Howard’s report, burned her notes, and learned a les- 
son she never forgot. We heard little more from her 
after this, of her wonderful discoveries among the stu- 
dents. 

We finished our studies, and, one after another, found 
our “sphere.” Our merry, unimpressible Sue awoke, 
after a while, to the fact that there was something in 
Frank Howard’s quiet, unpretending, but thoroughly 
manly nature, which could stir her heart, and nestled 
down happily under his wing, into a sweet and loving 
little wife. 

Fanny, with her romantic dreams and glorious ideal, 
settled down quietly on a farm, with my plain, sensible, 
excellent brother Timothy, whose pug-nose, short, 
square figure, and awkward manners did not prevent 
her from recognizing in him a true jewel. 

But to this day, when New Haven is mentioned 
Fanny often turns to me with a deprecating gesture 
and a pretty blush, and cries, “O Kate, do forget that I 
was ever such ‘a goose!’ ” 

. 


THE WRONG PAW. 


It is well to teach children not to expect too much pity 
for slight injuries. Human nature is so perverse that 
even grown up people affect suffering to secure sympa- 
thy. Dot was a cunning little pet dog and quite saga- 
cious. One day he got his paw crushed in the door by 
acareless servant girl, and came yelping to his mistress. 
She took him up, pitied him, rubbed his injured limb, 
and was rewarded by a wonderful number of plaintive 
whines. Then Dot got down and limped away with an 
audible “augh!”’ every time the pinched foot touched 





‘“‘He’ll be carryin’ some one of us off next,” said Ciil 
in a frightened whisper. 

Many of the miners said they believed Tom Cliff ha 

been drinking, and that he had seen nothing at 
Others were inclined to credit his story; but all agra 
that it was a very strange affair, and went home tot 
their wives about it. 
That same night, as the night gang were drilling ay 
hammering away on a great mass down in the wil 
they heard aloud scream issuing from the darkne 
They all dropped their tools in terror, and prepare! 
run. Then a strange, wild figure, stark naked, blool} 
dirty and gaunt, came ‘rushing toward the group 
men, waving its arms wildly in the air, and uttering d 
most fearful cries. 

The miners, one and all, scattered in different di 
tions, some climbing up the iron ladders, some runt 
headlong down the dark passage, with their candi 
flaring on their hats and their faces pale with terror. 

The strange creature did not follow them, but th 
heard him flinging about the iron tools they had i 
behind them, and shrieking and laughing like a mam 

The little village was now in an uproar. Noth 
was talked about but the fiend of the mine, wh 
dreadful appearance was, of course, made much m0 
dreadful in the telling. 

“Poor Mickey!” cried one, “he must have had an® 
ful death in the hands of that demon.” 

And others said they believed the mine had sunk § 
far into the earth that it had touched on the borders 
demon land, and this one had come up from the res4 
of fire in the middle of the earth to catch all the ml 
he could lay hands on, and carry down to his deme 
home. 

For one whole day the miners refused to work i 
more. They dared not go down where that awful cre 
ture was. The superintendent of the mine beg 
fear he should have serious trouble. 

The next morning the superintendent declared th 
he would himself go down into the mine and ended 
to probe the mystery. He was accompanied by halt 
dozen of the stouter spirits, among whom was Tom Wi 

They did not find the object of their search at - 
but as the superintendent was determined to set © 
creature for himself, they went climbing about fn 
level to level, up and down winzes and shafts, Jookil 
everywhere for the fiend of the mine. 

They had about made up their minds that the fiet 
had gone back to his own regions again, when, sud 
ly, they heard that blood-curdling yell, and simul 
ously the frightful object sprang down from oe 
timbert overhead and seized the superintendent? 
arms, 

All the miners but Tom Cliff ran away at first, |@ 
ing the superintendent to struggle with his foe. To 
fell upon the naked creature behind, and a fierce 
test for the mastery ensued. The other miners“ 
creeping timidly back, one by one, and their candles 
luminated the scene where the three—the supent™ 
dent, Tom Cliff and the strange creature—were S™ 
gling, rolling over and over, and filling the caver 

their cries. Ba 

The struggle ended at last, by the fiend tearing b! 





the carpet. 


self away and starting to run. But his caret 
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quickly closed. He fell down one of the yawning holes 
leading to the level below, and all was silent. 

The superintendent quickly descended after him, and 
the others followed. They found him lying dead at the 
bottom, with his skull broken. 

They all bent over him with curiosity and dread, let- 
ting the light of their candles fall full upon his face. It 
was bloody, and the superintendent took his handker- 
chief and wiped the blood away. 

“Ah, this is pitiable!”’ he cried, in great distress. 

“Tt’s Mickey McGraw,” said Tom Cliff, in awe-strick- 
en tones. 

“It is,” said the superintendent, “Take the poor fel- 
low up carefully, boys, and bear him to grass.” 

Yes, it was poor Mickey. It was afterwards proved 
quite plainly that Mickey had become insane, and had 
in his madness hidden himself in the mine, where his 
sad disorder of the mind had led him to affright the 
miners, and gave rise to the superstitious story of the 
fiend. 

There is always some such explanation for stories 
like this, but we do not always find out what it is, as 
was done in this case. Wirt SIKEs. 





* Level is the mining term for a long tunnel ranning through 
the mine, which has been dug through the rocks by the mi- 
mers’ picks and by blasting with powder. 

+ Beams used tu prop up portions of the mine which are in 
danger of falling. 

¢ Grass is the mining term for the earth’s surface. 








THE STAGE-COACH STORY. 


One cold day five or six years ago, a number of us 
were lumbering in an old stage-coach over the hills of 
New Hampshire. The journey was long and tiresome; 
so to while away the time, we related to each other inci- 
dents of Our past hisiories. An old gentleman’s story 
interested us all extremely. It was simple and simply 
told. If I could only retain the touching simplicity of 
the old gentleman’s language, I am sure the children 
would like the story as wellas wedid. I will try to 
repeat as nearly as f can remember, 

“{f spent my boyhood,” he began, “up here amonz 
the granite bills. When I was about twenty I purchas- 
ed my time of my father, and as the town where [ lived 


was rather a duil place to begin business in, I decided | 


to go to the then new city of Lowell to seek my fortune. 
My good mother fitted me out with a suit of plain, 
homemade, woollen clothes, and with these and a few 
dollars in money, [ set out. 

“A short stay in Lowell showed me that I could not 
find work there, so L concluded to go to Boston. [was 
fearful that my funds mizht fail before [ could earn any 
thing ; so sending mv little trunk by stage, [ trudzed 
the thirty miles to Boston on foot, to save the fare. 
Arriving at Chariestown, where my trunk had been left, 
I told the laudiord where I stopped how I was sit a .d; 
that I was in pursuit of work, and that I was short of 
money, and should be glad to work for my board till I 
could find a situation. 

“The landiord was chopping at a big woodpile, and 
listened kindly io my story. ‘What can you do?’ he 
asked; ‘can you saw wood?” ‘I never sawed a stick in 
my life,’ I replied. (Those were still days of fireplaces 
and big backlogs, at my father’s.) ‘But I can chop and 
split as well as any body.’ ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘I 
don’t want to hire, but that lady over there (pointing 
to a house across the street,) has just had alot of wood 
drawn. If you are willing to do it, you may take my 
tools, and [ think she will give you a job.’ 

“Or course [ gladly accepted the offer, and went over 
to see the lady. Lasiked her if she wanted lier woud 
sawed, and told her honestly that [ was not much used 
to that sort of work, and probably could not do the job 
as quickly as others might, but that if she would try 
me [ thought [ could give satisfaction. She seemed 
pleased with my frankness, and told me I might go to 
work. 

“Tt was new business to me, so I could not do a great 
day’s work at first. At night the landlord asked me 
how much [ had earned. ‘About seventy-five cents,’ I 
told him. ‘QO, that'll do to begin with,’ said he. ‘Ill 
board you as lonzsas youll do as well as that.’ The 
next day [ did a little better, and earned a dollar and a 
quarter. It took me three or four days to finish this 
first job. but I gave so good satisfaction that | got other 
wood-piles to saw, and had as much work as I could do. 

“After working a while in this way [let myself toa 
stable-keeper for a month, at ten dollars and board. 
The work was very hard. [ had to work all day and 
part of the night, and the same Sundays as week days. 
But [ was determined to do faithfully all that was re- 
quired of me, and succeeded so well that when my 
month was out my employer was anxious to hire me 
longer. I told him [ had coneluded to leave. He 
thought [ was bantering for more wages, and offered 
me twelve dollars a month. But I told him no; the 
work was too hard, and [ could not consent to work on 
the Sabbath. So I left and hired myself for six months 
to a teamster. 

“Here [ continued as I had begun, working faithfully 
and honestiy for my employer. He appeared to be 
pleased with me, and made me many presents. But I 
soon saw that it was not the place for me. There was 
a great deal of drinking and swearing among the 
teamsters. Sunday they madea holiday. I thought that 
such society was not the best for me to be in. 

“While travellinz, I had heard of an old gentleman in 
Boston, very wealthy and very odd, who wanted to hire 
aman. Some hard stories were told of him by those 
who had been in his employ. He was very strict and 
particular, it was said, and so hard to suit that nobody 
ever staid with him long. But putting all these stories 
tozether, [ made up my mind that it would be a good 
place for one really desirous of doing well. SoI went 
over to Boston to see him. 

“He wanted a man to help about the house and yard. 
He was a man of few words. If I was honest and faith- 
ful, and ‘could satisfy the women folks,’ he would give 
me ten dollars a month for a year. I rather liked the 
old man, and told him that I was honest, that I always 
did the best I could, and that I rather thought I could 

lease the women. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I guess you are 
honest. You may try, but remember, you must satisfy 
the women folks.’ So I went to his house and reported 
myself at the kitchen. 

“As is often the case in wealthy families in the city, 
the cook had charge of the household. She was a large, 
black-eyed woman, weighing two hundred or over. I 
confess my heart quailed a little as she deliberately sur- 
veyed me. ‘It’s a hard place, young man,’ she said, at 
leneth; ‘I don’t think you can do it, but_you may try.’ 

“She set me to scouring some brasses. ‘Bear on 
hard,’ she said. So I bore on hard, and scoured away 
with all my might, till she pronounced them done. 
‘What next? I asked. She described to me certain 
walks in the yard, and direeted me to sweep them. I 
did so, and returned to the kitchen for further orders. 
She gave me one little job after another till about ten 
o'clock, when in answer to my ‘What next?’ she said, 
‘Nothing more, young man, to-day; I guess you'll do. 

ou may dress up now, or do what you like the rest of 
the day.’ 

“So much for the ‘hard place.’ I soon found that the 
fat cook had things pretty much all her own way. 

I did my best to perform all her requirements and fore- 
stall all her wishes, and soon made fast friends with 
her, and got on swimmingly. When my own work 
was done I always endeavored to lend a helping hand 
pth the other servants, and thus gained their good will 


“Towards the close of my year I found out from the 
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servants that it was determined to keep me another! 
year. But [ had made some acquaintances in the city, 
and could get more wages elsewhere. So when the old 
gentleman came to settle with meI told him I must 
have twelve dollars a month for another year. ‘Whew!’ 
was the response. ‘Can’t do it; never gave over ten in 
the world. You have done well, [ know, and the women 
folks say they can’t get along withoutyou. ButI can’t 
give the twelve dollars.’ 

“TI felt pretty sure it would come out all right; but to 
make safe, I got a place with a grocer, in case I did not 
stay. The next day, however, as I was packing my 
trunk, the old gentleman came into my room. ‘You're 
too bad, young man; but the women folks say they 
won’t have any body else. You may stay at the twelve 
dollars.’ 

“I did my best this year, also, and at the close, raised 
my price for the third year to fifteen dollars. The old 
man stormed some, but I managed to calm him. ‘Don’t 
I always perform every thing that is required of me?’ 
‘Yes, but fifteen dollars a month is outrageous!’ ‘But 
aint [ trusty? Am I ever away from my post on a 
frolic, or in liquor, or impertinent, or any thing of the 
sort?’ ‘No. ‘Well, aint a trusty, faithful man worth 
more than such a one as you turned off before I came?’ 
‘There’s no use in talking,’ he replied, ‘you may stay.’ 

“T continued doing the best I could to give satisfac- 
tion, and asked higher wages each year till 1 got up to 
twenty-two dollars a month; my employer simply _re- 
marking, whenever we settled, ‘There’s no use talking. 
It’s outrageous, but you will have your own way! 
When my first year at twenty-two dollars was out he 
said, ‘Twenty-five dollars for next year, L suppose? 
‘No,’ said I, ‘vou are paying me all I earn; I don’t ask 
any more.’ ‘I declare,’ said he, ‘you have got a little 
sense left, after all.’ 

“T staid some years at twenty-two dollars a month, 
but of this [ managed to lay up two hundred a year. 
After a while the gentleman’s coachman died, and he 
gave me the place at much higher wages. Then L laid 
up more, and in a few years had quite a sum in the sav- 
ings bank. 

“As coachman I had the care of some very nice 
horses. ‘The old gentleman used to give me money to 
buy hay and grain for them, and told me to keep a reg- 
ular account of ail [ spent, and bring it to him at the 
end of every month. Oue month [ bought some brush- 














es and things, extras, and brought in my account. 
‘What's this?’ said the old gentleman. ‘Five dollars 
for such things! Can’t pay any such bills. If you are 
going to fool away money at that rate, young man, you 
must pay yourself.’ ‘Well, [ am willing to,’ I replica. 
‘IT needed the things and bought them, and am willing 
to pay forthem. But I think it no more than just that 
you should settle the bill.” ‘Sha’n’t do it, sir,’ he re- 
plied. ‘The rest of your account is all right, though; 
(il settle that.’ 

“ ‘Very well, said I. But one day when the old gen- 
tleman was ina pretty good humor [ took him in to 
sce my new purchases. He scowled. ‘Stuff enough to 
last five years!’ he growled. “They'll last more than 
that, L answered; ‘but aint they good?’ ‘Yes, goud 
enough.’ ‘And the horses and every thing around the 
barn in good order?’ ‘Fine,’ said he; ‘there is no use 
talking with you.’ So’ pulling out his wallet, he gave 
me five dollars. ‘Your accounts are all right to a cent, 
young man. Take that tor vour honesty, but don't ex- 
pect me to pay any more of your foolish bills.’ 

“As [ havetintimated before, [ always made it a point 
to study the humors and wishes of my employer and 
those about me, and to satisfy them, if possible. My 
efforts were not unrewarded. [ received from time to 
time many valuable presents, besides my high waves. 
So after serving a few years as coachman, L concluded 
that [had money enough to go into business for my- 
self. I told the old gentleman my intentions. ‘Weil,’ 
said he, ‘I've been expecting as much for some time. I 
have found that there’s no use in talking to you, so you 
must go, [suppose. But we can’t get along without 
you.” He gave me a rich present and [ left him, though 
we both shed tears at parting. : 

“f went to my present residence, N—— A——, N. H., 
and began preparations to go into business. But I had 
hardly got to work when [ received a letter from my 
late employer. ‘You must coine back, young man,’ he 
wrote; ‘we can’t get on at all. Write me your price 
immediately. [ suppose you are going to get marricd, 
but that shall make no difference. I'll make it satistac- 
tory to all concerned.’ 

“The old gentleman was right about my marrying. 
I knew he had a nice little tenement not far from his 
own house, and [ knew that the presents we should re- 
ceive from the good old cook and the family would 
about support myself and wite. Sol wrote to him if he 
would give me $325 and the tenement, [ would go back. 
The next mail brought a letter for me to go. 

As I had expected, we got presents enough to live on. 
Every week the cook would send us in a pot of beans, a 
loaf of bread, or some nice thing or other; while the 
old gentleman or his sons, every now and then, would 
bring a chicken or a turkey. I had charge of a little 
farm in Roxbury, belonging to my employer. Every 
time I brought over a load of produce to the house they 
would give ine a little butter and milk, eggs, vegetables, 
&c., so that it cost us nothing to live, and we got along 
famously. Our little fortune increased more rapidly 
than ever. 

But my employer was growing old. After I had been 
with him a few years longer he died, and I lost the best 
friend [ever had. While he was sick he told me he 
would make good provision for me in his will, and I 
found that he had done so. He had given me no less 
than the farm I had charge of, which was worth several 
thousand dollars, on the condition, simply, that [ should 
remain in the employ of the family. His sons urged 
me hard to accept the offer, and promised me great 
wages. But I felt that I could not do so. Ali the mon- 
ey [had I told them I felt that I had earned. I was in- 
dependent. But if [ accepted this legacy I should feel 
bound to them. [ wanted to be my own man, and not 
feel that what [ possessed was rightfully another’s. 

“So [ left them, and began business for myself in New 
Hampshire. Things have prospered with me since; but 
I shall always believe that my success in life has all 
been owing to my going to a good place at only ten dol- 
lars a month, when I[ could’ have had twelve or fifteen at 
a bad one, and to my determintion, which I always ad- 
hered to, ever to do the best I could for my employer. 
By my choice of place I escaped those bad associates 
which are the ruin of so many young men. By my 
faithfulness I rendered my services so valuable to my 
employer that he kept me with him many years, and 
raised my wages many times, thus laying the founda- 
tion of my fortune. 

“And now, whenever I can get a chance to speak to a 
young man just beginning in life, 1 say to him, Don’t 
be particular about big wages. Make sure first of a 
good situation and good associates. Be faithful to your 
employer, obliging to your companions,.honest, frugal; 
and the high wages and a fortune will come in time of 
themselves.” —Schoolday Visitor. 











THE WRONG MAN. 
We understand that the following amusing incident 
occurred a few days ago in a neighkpring city: 


A worthy couple, well to do in the world, a few years 
ago had a son that often strayed from the path of rec- 
titude and went on the most disgraceful sprees. Mar- 
rying, he reformed, and for some years has been as 
ten as could be desired. A short time since an in- 
toxicated man tumbled into a drug store and was im- 
mediately recognized by the keeper as Mr, S., who had 
been so long reformed. Word was immediately sent to 
his parents, and ——< they took him home. He was 
covered with mud and filth; but they went to work 





bravely and pulled off his clothes, washed his feet, put 











on clean linen and tumbled him into the best bed. The! ranged even to Willie’s satisfaétion, and the stray books 
mother, with fluttering heart, took her way to her son’s | were all found and put in the satchel. 


house to intorm his wife of his disgraceful condition. | 
What was her amazement, after telling, with tears 


The father then appeared. An unusual expression of 


contentment was upon his countenance as he sat down 


and sobs, the sad occurrence, to be invited into the bed- | to a comfortable breakfast, but whether he attributed 


room where her son was sleeping soundly, having re- | 
tired @arlier than usual. Careful investization showed 


the fellow sleeping comfortably in her best bed at home | work unsuspected. 


to be one of the dirtiest and worst drunkards in the 
city. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for bis Companion, 

No ether receipt is g.ven, 








THE ANT AND THE CRICKET. 


A silly young Cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty, and winter was come. 
Not a cruinb to be foync 
On the snow-covered Pround ; 
Not a flower could he see; 
Nota leaf on a tree; 
“O, what will become,” says the Cricket, “of me?” 


At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly Ant, 
To see if to keep him alive he would grant 
Him shelter from rain,— 
A mouthful of grain. 
He wished only to borrow, 
He'd repay it to.morrow ; 
If not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Says the Ant to the Cricket, “I’m your servant and friend, 
But we Ants never borrow, we Ants never lend. 
But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather was warm?’ Said the Cricket, “Not I! 
My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.” 
“You sang, sir, you say? 
Go, then,” says the Ant, “and dance winter away.” 
‘Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket, 
And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 


Though this is a fable, the moral is good ;— 
Ifyou live without work, you must go without food, 


A FAIRY AT HOME. 

“What is my Lily thinking of so intensely?” asked 
Mr. F—, as he entered the sitting-room, where the 
little girl was leaning her forehead against the window- 
pane and gazing out into the evening sky. 

“Nothing much, papa,” said Lilian, starting from 
her reverie, and taking up a book of fairy tales that 
had fallen upon the carpet. 

“Such a quiet time for thinking should hardly be 
wasted upon ‘nothing much,’ ” said the father, kindly. 





j any thing to fairy influence, Lilian never knew. 


She 


}rather hoped not. It was so pleasant (she thought,) to 





After her father had gone Lilian put up the luncheon 


His features were something like her son’s, but | in Willie’s dinner basket with her own fairy fingers, and 
that did not save his being escorted to the watch-house. | 


saw her brother started for school, then crept softly to 
her mother’s room to see what she could do for the com- 
fort of the invalid. She dusted and arranged the room 

in the order that best suited her mother’s taste, moving 
| all the time with such a gentle, fairy-like tread that the 








| lightest slumber need not have been disturbed. She 
| brought water to bathe the aching head, then closed the 
| curtains to just the right degree of shade, and lett her 
| mother to her morning nap. By this time Ally had be- 
| come wearied of his efforts at self-amusement and must 

have some assistance. Lilian built houses, bridges and 
| towers, all on the most wonderful models of architec- 

ture, but perfectly satisfactory to thé small employer, 
| Who valued the most elaborate structure for the noise it 
| made in tumbling down. 





All day long his little attendant was fully occupied in 
} amusing him, and she had time only to put the sitting- 
| room again in order, and bring her father’s study gown 
and slippers when his night-key was heard at the door, 
| Lilian placed herself demurely at her old seat by the 
| window, and was looking out with a somewhat more 
happy and less abstracted expression than on the pre- 
vious night. er 

“Some good fairy has been at work, I guess,” said 
Mr. F—, as he took the comfortable easy-chair, and 
elinced at the usually noisy little Ally, who was now 
| deeply abgorbed in Lily’s favorite portfolio of engrav- 
| ings. 
| “QO no, papa,” replied Lilian, as she threw herself 
| over the side of the chair into his arms; “no one in the 
| world but your little Fairy at Home.”—ZJndependent. 


| 











Sports and Pastimes. 





Compliments. 


A circle is formed; agentleman and lady sitting alternate- 
ly. Politeness demands that the game should be commenced 
| by a lady. ee 
| ““L should like,” she says, “to be such or such an animal.’ 
(The more abject or disgusting this animal is, the more diffi- 
| cult is it to invent the compliment which the lady has a right 
| to expect.) ’ ; 
Suppose, for example, she has chosen the hornet. She in- 
| quires of her left hand neighbor if he knows why she has 
| made so strange a choice. 
| ‘The latter, who is not expected to pay her a compliment, 
| replies simply, from the well known nature of the animal, 
| “Reeause you wish that all living beings should avoid the 
place where you have chosen your abode.” : 
The lady inquires of her right hand neighbor, “What ad- 
| vantage would I find in this transformation?’ 
| Answer. That of escaping froma crowd of admirers whom 
| your modesty makes you look upon as importunate. " 
If the gentleman first: addressed pays the lady a compli- 
| ment, or if the second fails to do so, both pay a forfeit. 


toss :* | ‘Then it bee » y Phim who pays the compliment 
“But try for a moment if you cannot recall the train |, Then it becomes the turn of his aoe } 


ot ideas which LT interrupted. Your book, I see, was of 
asort which stimulates the imagination. I would like 
to know which way its influence tends.” 

“You wiil think me very foolish, papa. 
imagining how [ should like to be a fairy.” 

“What is a fairy?” inquired the father, innocently. 

“Why, you know, papa, just as wellas [do. Little 
tnites of people that wear mantles made of tulip-leaves, 
and that ride in snail-shell coaches, drawn by dragon- 
flies.” 

“Would you really like to be so very small?” 

“QO, that would be rather cunning, papa! but the best 
of itis, they have power to do such wonderful things, 
aud always use it for such good purposes.” 

“Do they, indeed?” said Mr. F——, in a serio-comic 
tone. 

“There, now, papa, you are laughing at me. Now 
you know | don’t believe all this; only the stories say 
So, and Lalways like to imagine that such stories are 
true, 

“T should not have the sligfitest objection to believing 
in fairies, if there seemed to be any need of them; but 
really, [ think ali the good and most of the beautiful 
works attributed to them can be just as well effected by 
human agencies. Tell me, now, what you would do if 
you were a fairy ?” 

“Q, a thousand things, papa! In the first place you 
need not go down town any more to that dingy old of- 
fice, for whenever you wanted money I would tap with 
my wand and up would come heaps of gold and silver. 
Then, you know, I would make mamma well and keep 
her so. O, there’s no end to the good things I would 
do. 

“Would it not be better, my dear little girl, to make 


I was just 


the utmost use of all the power you have, instead of 


spending these long hours of musing and wishing for 
more ?” 

“All the power I have is precious little, you know, 
papa. 

“Very precious, certainly, but not so little as you may 
suppose. Your father would much rather have his own 
little daughter here to welcome him home at night, than 
to possess all the gold and silver that fairies were ever 
fabled to produce. And the gentle, quiet influence of a 
loving sister in the household is worth more to your 
dear sick mother than the touch of a fairy’s wand upon 
her brow. Depend upon it, my dear child, God has 
given you a work, which, well accomplished, will be 
more beautiful in its results than any romance of fairy- 
land.’ 

Lilian sat for a few moments musing in the deepen- 
ing, twilight, and then the summons to tea prevented 
any further conversation. 

The first thought that entered her little head the next 
morning was, “I'll be a fairy to-day.” But the winter 
air was chilly, and by the gray morning light Lilian’s 
fairy work seemed not quite so easy and beautiful as 
the evening before by firelight. At this moment, how- 
ever, she heard little Ally’s voice in the next room, quite 
wide awake and sure to disturb his mother. Lilian 


slipped softly into the room and persuaded Ally to come? 


and be dressed by her; and as the little fellow had no 
objection to a change of attendant, the nursery toilette 
was very quickly completed. Then she carricd him to 
the breakfast-room, that he might be out of hearing dis- 
tance from his mother. 

Bridget had just completed the breakfast arrange- 
ments to her own satisfaction, doubtless, but as Lilian 
knew, to the certain discomfort of her father; for every 
particular article stood cornerwise to his neighbor, and 
the whole effect was as if a rushing wind had brought 
cloth, service and eatables, and deposited them on the 
table according to its own sweet will. As soon as she 
had established Ally with his building blocks in the 
corner, Lilian neatly and quietly re-arranged every thing 
upon the table, so that an artist’s eye could hardly have 
suggested any improvement. 

“Mother always did this,” said Lilian to herself. 
“How careless I have been not to think of it before.” 

At this moment Willie burst into the room. “I wish 
mother wasn’t sick,” he exclaimed. ‘There’s no one 
to tie my neckcloth, or put up my dinner for school, or 
find my books, or help me with my lessons.” 

“Perhaps [ can fix your necktie. Come here and let 
me try,” said Lilian. » 
ee? you don’t know how. You never did it in your 
life.” 
“T can learn, though. You shall see,” said the little 
girl; and she secretly resolved that she would practise 
tying a ribbon around a block for one hour every day 
until she was perfect in the art. The necktie was ar- 


| to form a wish. 
| He expresses, for example, a desire to be a goose. Then 
/he asks the lady whom he has just complimented if she 
can divine what can be his motive? “It is,” she replies, 
“that you may inhabit indifferently either the land or the 
| water.’ Then addressing himself to the lady on his right 
hand, he says—“*W hat sivatinns would I find in such a 
metamorphosis?” “The hope so dear to your heart of one 
day saving your country, as the geese of the capitol once 
saved Rone.’ 

One round is enough at this game, because nothing is more 
tiresome than compliments, when prolonged, however much 
they may be merited. It is necessary, however, to complete 
the entire round, in order to deprive no one of his or her 
turn, as the little part each plays is always flattering to the 
| vanity, even of those among the company the least suscepti- 
ble of it. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Bible Enigma. 


I am composed of 28 letters. 

My 18, 15, 11, 21, 6, 7, 12, 4, 8, 15 is equivalent to my whole. 

My 12, 19, 20, 21, 9, 23 was the father of my whole. 

My 15, 21, 13, 13, 21, 1, 2 was a religious institution belong- 
ing to iny whole, 

hy 2, 16, 11, 22, 18 was a mountain sacred to my whole. 

My 5, 12, 8, 22, 15, in hundreds, lived among my whole. 

My 17, 22, 14, 10 carried my whole from place to place. 

My whole was a mighty nation. 


3. 


My Jirst is an adjective, standing alone, 
And limits the object the farthest; 

My second, when properly planted or sown, 
Produces a bountiful harvest. 


My whole could be easily taken up 
3y the tiniest hand of childhood ; 
Yet, folded away in my little cup, 
1s the beauty and strength of the wildwood. 


4. 


Double Acrostic. 


The wooden mould St. Crispin’s sons no ag 
The bird that’s clumsy over hide-and-seek ; 

A strong, coarse spirit, of unpleasant smell ; 

Our destined fate which we can ne’er foretell; 

A river garlanded with lilies white; 

The fairy argosy of ocean bright. 

Name and arrange these incongruous articles, 

And from their heading and concluding particles 
Construct two words with care, you’ll find they'll give a 
City—my first—upon my second’s river. 

My first, the city, on my second’s banks, . 

Al for wealth and powerful influence ranks 

Few others are of such extent possessed, 

No stream conveys such commerce on its breast 

As doth my second—make haste to guess them, 

In plainer terms I’m sure I can’t express them. 


5. 

What is it that has a face lacking eyes, nose and mouth; 
wheels, but no carriage to ride in; chains not intended for 
ornaments; weights, but no scales to use them with; hands 
that have no fingers; and that never comes up stairs, though 
it is perpetually running down? 


6. 
My /irst is something worn by kings. 
My second has position, without length, breadth or thick- 


ess. 
My whole is a county town in Indiana. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Indefatigable efforts alone made a part of the United 
States safe from anarchy. (In D-fat-eye-gable-f-four-Ts-aw]- 
one-made-a part of the United States-safe-fro-man-arc-key.) 

2. Ear-ring. & Highway. 4. A stitch in time saves nine, 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | 
Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | 





Terms of the Companion, 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 

‘mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 

and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 


LOOK OUT FOR GRANDMA. 

The depot of a suburban town was crowded one 
bright June morning, when a little group stood outside, 
in earnest consultation about trains and horse-cars, and 
city streets and numbers. They were gathered round a 
central form, in which they all seemed peculiarly inter- | 
ested. Two young girls with rosy cheeks and happy 
eyes, were rearranging the bonnet strings, shawl and 
scarf of a withered old lady, while a tall and fine 
looking young man gave directions to a boy of fifteen 
or sixteen years, who was laden with an extra shaw], a | 
parasol, and a little travelling bag. 

“Now, Sam,” he said, “be very careful when you help | 
grandma out of the cars, and when you cross streets | 
and get into horse-cars. Let her see that your eyes are | 
looking out for her, so that she needn’t feel fidgetty, as 
if the safety of the expedition rested on her.” } 

Probably poor Sam had received these charges sever- | 
al times before he left the house, from his mother, and 
that they were now rather an old story to him. For 
while his brother was talking he was turning his head | 

his way and that, looking for familiar faces, and whist- 
ling “Sweet Tome,” although he was in raptures at 
the prospect of three whole days with his city cousins. 

He seemed so inattentive to his instructions that his 
brother began to repeat them all, with fresh charges. 
At this Sam’s dignity was touched, and he 
little impatiently,— 

“Why, Will, what do you think I’m going to do to 
grandma?” } 
“Sain,” replicd the other, in a soothing, tone, “I 
know that you are kind, and mean to be attentive, but | 

you know very well how careless you are.” 

“You don’t think I can lose grandma as [ do my jack- 
knives and pencils, do you? You may trust her with 


| 
| 
Im. | 
| 








asked, a 


And then turning to the old lady, the elder youth 
said, “If [ could only spare time, grandina, ('d go with 
you myself, and visit all the aunts and cousins, and not 
trust you with any body else. But Sam will be wide- 
awake, so keep your mind perfeetly easy.” 

“And grandma,” said one of the swect girls, “tell 
Aunt Julia not to be selfish, and try to keep you any 
longer than just the three promised days! Tell her 
mamma says your visits to the city must be often and 
short, lest you get sick there.” 

And this pretty group, at sound of the engine-whis- 
tle, kissed the old lady and repeated their charges about 


returning very soon, The young man helped her into | 


the car and seated her, and was not ashamed to put 
his arms round her and kiss her again, before a crowd 
of people; instead of that, he seemed very proud of 
having such a grandmother. 

When the car was moving off, a gentle voice said to 
the boy who sat at the window, “Now remember, Sam;” 
and another cried out, playfully, “If you let any thing 
happen to grandma, you necdn’t come back yourself! 
Then little white hands waved handkerchiefs, and a 
large, strong hand swung a white hat; the whistle 
screamed and the train was off for the city. 

As we looked at the young trio as they walked away 
from the depot,—that tall, fine youth and his sisters— 
we blessed them in our hearts, and we knew that 
God would bless them in the days to come, for their 
love and tenderness towards that feeble and dependent 
woman. 

There was, we learned, no money to be coaxed from 
“srandma’ while living, nor to be left by her;when dead; 
the affection and attention shown her were all from 
love. She had struggled through a widowhood of pov- 
erty bravely, and had kept her sons from losing that 
spirit which, when uncrushed in boyhood, makes noble 
men. 

God had prospered them; and now they vied with each 
other for the honor and pleasure of cheering her last 
days; and their children rose up to call her blessed, 
They all profited by the holy lessons she gave them 
from their cradle upward, and prayed daily that God 
would delay, for their sake, her dying day. 

She was the queen of a little realm of love, and her 
will was law in their happy homes; but with all this, 
her ear was ever listening for the call to her dearer 
home, where awaited her One whom, not having seen, 
she loved more than all other friend « J.D. C. 





Yor the Companion. 
POOR ANNIG’S MISTAKE. 

It is not enough that tue scung coinmit Scripture to 
memory; they should understand its mearing and al#o 
the relation of the diferent parts to each other. We 
recently met with a person, who, after being brought 
up in great ignorance of the truth, had come under the 
influence of the Gospel. The new friends she had made 
had taken great pains with her, and were unwearied in 
their efforts to instruct her in the ways of God. But 
there had been no system in their teaching, and she 
could not tell whether Noah or John the Baptist lived 
first, nor the difference between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian churches. 

One Sabbath when her class was in Acts, not one 
could repeat the verses or answer many of the questions 
more correctly than she. In speaking of the progress 
of the church after the time of the apostles, the teacher 
began a sentence thus: “After the death of Paul”—when 
Annie, who was a great admirer of Paul, and who had 
followed him in his journeys and labors with interest, 
threw up both hands, and with wonder in her eyes, 
cried, “Is Paul dead, ma’am? I hadn’t heard of it at 
all!” 

Of course, although death is not a laughing matter, 
the scholars were greatly amused by the poor girl’s ig- 
norance, and we must admit there was something not a 


i“Q yes,’’—she interrupted her by saying, “Well, then, 


| ravings, not long since, to the son of Christian parents, 


quarter of the globe the Saviour was born. 


New Year’s day; and if children were brought up to it | 
they would come to look for their text as naturally as | 
they do for their breakfast. I can say the greatest part 
of the Bible by heart.” | 
My dear young friends, learn a lesson from the exam- 
ple of David Saunders, the shepherd boy. Whilst tend- | 
ing the sheep he studied his Bible. He stored his youth- | 
ful mind with Bible truth, and by God’s blessing, he 
grew up to be a very happy and blessed man. Perhaps 
as long as the world stands his name will be remem- 
bered. Many persons have had to thank God that ever | 
they read the tract about “The Shepherd of Salisbury | 
Plain.” Especially remember what he said about “a | 
textaday.” If each of my young friends were to com- | 
mence and continue the good habit of committing a 
verse of Scripture to memory daily, they would find it 
to be indeed “fa golden treasury, from New Year’s day 
to New Year’s day.” | 
————__+oe—__—_—_—— 


little ludicrous in being so astonished at an event which 
had occurred so many vears ago. 

But poor Annie could not get over her grief and dis- 
appointment, and when the teacher began her reply, | 


ma’am, I’m very sorry to hear that, for I’m sure ge was | 
a very respectable and useful gentleman, although, per- | 
haps a bit bould at times to his betters. But there’s | 
not one of us as is perfect, ma’am, and he’ll be a great 
loss to us all. I was hoping to get a word with him | 
some day myself. And when did he die, ma’am ?” 

Poor Annie was amazed enough to hear that so many | 
generations had come and gone since Paul ceased per- 
secuting the saints and preached to the gentiles; and | 
in the conversation, the teacher learned that the poor 
girl had thought the crucifixion of Christ an occurrence | 
of recent date, and that she had believed that all the} 
scenes recorded by the Evangelists, which took place on | 
the other side of the globe, were the events of our own | 
neichborhood. 

Now, much attention had been paid to this poor girl 
by Christian employers and by teachers in the Sabbath 
school, and she had applied herself earnestly to know | 
the truths of God. She cogld repeat the command; | 
ments, the first five chapters of Matthew, with the twen- | 
ty-fifth, and a great deal more, and she was daily adding | 
to her store of the Scripture, which had been withheld 
from her and her people by a designing church and | 
priesthood. Yet you see how deficient she was in 
knowledge, because no system had been laid out for her | 
instruction. } 

Converted Catholics are not alone in this ignorance of 
the times and places in which lived and acted the men 
of note in the sacred We were showing en- 





THE SICK DOG. | 

An English naturalist tells us that he had avery droll 
dog so covered with thrums of woolly hair that he re- | 
sembled a yarn mop. He performed many curious | 
tricks, one of which was to play upon the piano. He| 
did this by beating out an accompaniment with his | 
paws to a most melodious howl. Meantime his eyes 
were raised to the ceiling in the approved modern style. | 
He was very fond of attention. One day a physician | 
came to see his mistress, but paid him not the slightest | 
notice. Four other visits were made, and each time he 
saw that his mistress put out her tongue, and held out 


“Ah!” thought doggie, “that is the secret of her get- 
ting all the notice.” 


fore paw and put out his tongue. 
ed all the attention he desired. 


He naturally attract- 
records. ‘dis 
SOLDIER WIT. 


We have read many amusing specimens of soldier 
wit during the war, but as good as we have seen was 





when he asked if those two kings talking together were 
not Pharaoh and Herod? And hedid not know in what 
Was poor 
Annie’s ignorance anv grosser than his? infantry man. It was on the march toward Adairsville, 
in November, 1863—a cold, bright morning, while the 
troops were lying along the road waiting for obstacles 
to be removed in front 
cown the line on an old fica-bitten frame of a horse. 
As he passed, one chap greeted him with, “I say, mis- 
ter, yeou are mighty like a brother uv mine the hogs eat 
up.” The cavalry man did not relax a muscle, but gaz- 
ing the joker straight in the face, replied, “Wal, my 
friend, ’tis a monstrous pity they didn’t finish the fam- 
i!tv while they war a eatin!” and moved on amid shouts 
of laughter. 


Ask your parents and teachers to instruet you in the 
geography and chronolowy, as welf as in the narratives 
and the doctrines of the Word of God, not only that you 
may be wiser yourself, but also be able, by-and-by, to 
instruct others. J. 








VARIETY. 





oo. ae 
PAT’S SHREWDNESS. 


Said an Irishman to the telegraph operator: “Do you 
ever charge any body for the address in a message ?” 
| “No,” said the operator.  * 
| “And do ye charge tor signing his name?” 
When walking the streets of our cities, } ‘No, sir.” 
Or in the great towns ot the land, } “Well, then, will ye please send this? [just want my 
Have you never been suddenly startled brother to know [ am here,” naming -the following: 
As if there were danger at hand? “To John McFlinn, New York—Patrick MeFlinn.” It 
Was sent as a tribute to Pat’s shrewdness. 





THE BUTCHER’S HORSE. 


Kind ladies and gentlemen! listen, 
While I teil you a sorrowful tale, 

Which the suilerings of most of iny brothers, 
And my own, to your view will unveil. 


All at once a poor horse rushes past you 
His nostrils distended quite wide; 

He is — and breathless, and heated, 
And the white foam bespatters his side. 


Very much like the other Irishman who carried his 
brother for luggage over a bridge, across which he had 
not money enough to pay toll for both. That is true 
wit which gets its owner out of tight places. 


A glance is sufficient to show you 
There is no real cause for alarm; 
It is ouly the boy from the butcher’s, 

With a basket of meat on his arm! icine 
FEARFULLY NARROW ESCAPE. 
The following almost ineredible instance of deliver- 
ance from death well illustrates the value of self-com- 
mand: 


One of the workmen on the tin roof of the State house 
at Columbia, 8. C., on the 22d inst., commenced slip- 
ping near the summit and finally attained a great speed, 
gliding toward death and the edye of the lofty eaves 
with fearful velocity. It so happened, however, that he 
held in his hand a hatchet, and with admirable presence 
of mind he drove it with ali his might through the tin 
and into the wood, and thus was enabled to hold on un- 
til he could be released from his frightful position. 


Now, I never could find out the reason, 
And it puzzles me still, more and more, 
Why horses must fly at a gallop, 
To leave mutton and beef at your door. 


The milkman drives in from the country, 
Morn and evening, your children to feast 

With nourishing milk from his dairy, 
He's “a merciful man to his beast.” 


The baker must go his rounds daily, 
For bread is as needful as meat; 

But he does not drive like a fury, 
Nor gallop his van through the street. 


Moreover, we poor butchers’ horses 
Have some of us seen better days; 
And once drew about kinder masters, 

In brougham, or phaeton, or chaise, 


——_—__+o+—___—_ 
COULDN’T READ IT HIMSELF. 
When Senator Guthrie was Secretary of the Treasury 
he sent a letter to a friend in Baltimore. The next 
morning the person addressed appeared in the depart- 
ment and handed back the missive. ‘Mr. Guthrie,” 
said he, “I can’t make out one word of your letter but 
the siznature, so [ have brought it for you to translate.” 
The seerctary knitted his brows and puzzled over it for 
some minutes. At last he gave it up. “Neither can I! 
I have forgotten its exact contents, but I know what I 
Have hearts for our sufferings to feel; wanted to see you about. Sit down and I'll tell you.” 
And to you, on behalf of my brethren, : is 


1 venture to make this appeal. oo 


But when we grew old, and less sprightly, 
Unable to prance or look gay, 

For a small sum of money they sold us, 
And our troubles began from that day. 


And now, when unfit for hard labor 
We are goaded to canter and fly, 
Very soon we become broken-winded, 

And nearly all blind in one eye! 


But I know that the generous public 





A TeaM OF CuicKENs.—A gentleman im Pittsburg, 
Va., has whiled away his leisure hours in training four 
chickens to draw a small wagon in which a rooster is 
pirshid. They come when called by name, and when 
harnessed rattle over the lawn with great speed, while 
the rooster looks grave and dignified. 


When your tradesman solicits your orders, 
For fillet or sirloin, or steak, 

O, tell him that you are determined, 
The side of the injured to take! 


Such cruelty must be discouraged, 

And, in future, your custom be given 
"Saale _ This is realizing one of the ways of fabled locomo- 
: tion in ancient mythology. Juno was drawn by pea- 
ge ek ed cocks, and Venus by turtle doves. 
Or more needing help and compassion, —— --- +05 
Than that of a poor butcher's horse! 

A CoveLE Bounp To Live.—A young wife being 
asked what she should do in case her husband should 
fail, replied, “Live on arms to be sure. I have two and 
he has two, with hands at the end of them.” 


——~o- —__—_ 
FIRE AND CONFUSION. 


“Most tragedies have a comic side, especially when the 
actors have no presence of mind in danger. A lady re- 
lates an adventure of her own, in which the melancholy } 
and the mirthful mingle: 





Why does water boil sooner in an old sauce-pan than 
in anew one? Punch takes it upon himself to answer 
this abstruse query by saying, “It’s because the old 
pan is used to it.” 


Tripping down the stairway once long ago, we fell, 
shattering a large lighted fluid lamp. In amoment the 
blaze wrapped us around like a fiery serpent. Bridget 
tossed the baby on the bed and ran for water; Aunt 
Mary seized the spread to extinguish the flames and 
bulled baby down on the floor; Jane came up from the 

itchen and put out every light then burning “because 
the house was afire;” and Bridget, returning with a tub 
of water, tumbled down, upset the water, and bumped 
her nose. Meanwhile we rolled over and over on the 
parlor floor till the flame was extinguished, when one 
arm was found to be terribly burned. 


A DcBLIn car driver hailed a passenger and asked 
him if he wanted acar. The latter said no, he was 
able to walk. “May your honor long be able but sel- 
dom willing,” was the sharp but courteous reply. 


HERE is aconundrum which may net be new, but 
which is good. Why will a singing master win in a 
race? Because time flies, and the singing master beats 
time. 

A Tootuiess Youne Lapy.—The editor of a Mid- 
dletown paper saw, a few days ago,a young girl of 
seraph-like beauty, who had no teeth! He explains by 
adding that she was only six months old. 


A MELANCHOLY To1L.—A little girl at Cairo, who is 
losing her sight from cataract, is studying all day and 
far into the night to store her mind for the time when 
the world will be blank to her eyes. 


AwFut SPELLING.—Vitals cooked here” is the ap- 
alling announcement placarded in the window of a 
New York eating-house. That is probably where the 
good “‘livers” all go. 
Byron had his hands full in this adventure: 


“I stood in Venice on the ~~ of Sighs, 
* A palace and a prison on each hand.” 


—___+o+ — ——- 
THE SHEPHERD OF SALISBURY PLAIN. 


David Saunders, who is well known as the original of 
Mrs. Hannah More’s interesting tract, “The Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain,” once gave to good Dr. Stonehouse 
the following narrative of facts concerning himself: 

“Blessed be God! through His mercy I learned to read 
when I was a boy. I believe there is no day for the last 
thirty years, that I have not peeped at my Bible. If we 
can’t find time to read a chapter, we can find time to 
read a verse; and a single text, well followed and put 
in practice every day, would make no bad figure at the 
year’s end. Three hundred and sixty-five texts, with- 
out the loss of a moment’s time, would make a pretty 


f Wnuart letter is that which is uscd in America only 
stock, a little golden treasury, from New Year’s day to 


wice? The letter A 








So next day he seated himself upright, held out one | 


the reply of a Virginia cavalry man toa North Carolina | 


a fellow came jogging along | 


NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


RECREATIONS, 
oo 

Mrs. M. G. SLEEPER. 
Three Volumes now Ready. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. Sketches and Stories ot 
their Scenery, Customs, History, Painters, &c. By M. G. 
SLEEPER. lo6mo. Cloth, gilt back. $1,25. 


THE TWO SICILIES. Sketches, Stories, &c. $1,25. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE FONTHILL RECREATIONS, 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
The above volumes are the first of a series, somewhat on the 
plan of the “Aimwell Stories,"* so wonderfully popular, which 
will describe some of those kingdoms, provinces and countnes 


least known to young American readers. Each volume will con- 
tain about three hundred lémo pages, and be complete in itself. 


FONTHILL 








THE PRINCESS ILSE: 
OR THE 
NAUGHTY LITTLE BROOK. 
BY L. VON PLOENNIES. 
Translated from the twenty-fourth German Edition, by an 
American Lady. With an Introduction by Prof. John L. Lincoln. 


An elegant square octavo, with splendid illustrations, designed as 
a Christmas and New Year's Gift Book. 





A NEW SERIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE HOME TWILIGHT STORIES. 


In 4 Vols. With Illustrations. 


. | The young folks will be delighted with these stories, and find 
her hand while the doctor counted her pulse. | them the most attractive of any published. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


47—2w 59 Washington Street, Boston. 





DR. WISTAL’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS ONE OF THE 


RELIABLE 
WORLD FOR 


‘OLDEST AND MOST REMEDIES IN THE 


Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Hoarseness, Influenza, Asthma, Difficulty of 
Breathing, Bronchitis, Sore Threat, 


| 


AND EVERY AFFECTION OF THE THROAT, 
LUNGS AND CHEST. 


INCLUDING EVEN 


| CONSUMPTION. 


| 
| The unequalled success that has attended the application of this 
micdicine in all cases of 

| PULMONARY 


COMPLAINTS 
has induced many physicians of high standing to employ.it in 
their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact under their own 
signatures. We have space only for the names of a few of these: 
S. H. Fintey, M. D., Wo. A. Rust, M. D. 
E. Boyven, M. D. NATHAN PLUMMER, M. D., 
ALEX. Hatcn, M. D., Hi. G. Barnows, M. D., 
R. FELLOWS, M. D., Raprokp Knapp, M. D., 
W. H. Wess, M. D., SEYMOUR ‘IHACHER, M. D., 
W. Bb. Lyneu, M. D., A. A. Gipps, M. D., 
A. SKILLMAN, M. D., Wu. A. SHAw, M. D., 
H. D. Martin, M. D., A. H. Macanair, M. D. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fellow-citi- 
zens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest cottage, and even 
from beyond the seas; for the fume and virtues of Wistar’s BAL- 
SAM have extended to the “‘uttermost bounds of the earth,’* with- 
out dny attempt on our part to introduce it beyond the limits of 
our own country. 


None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 





ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE; SIX BOTTLES FOR FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

| Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, 

Boston, and for sale by all Druggists. 47-2w 





| 
TURNER’S TIC I OLOUKREUX 
—ok— 

UNIVERSAL NHKURALGIA PILL. 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND $PSELY CURE FOR 
NEUKALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Its Effects are Mrgical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING RFMEvY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, vften effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twe1t -four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWo 08 THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—o/ many years standing—aflecting the 
| entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief. and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 

injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

Sent by mail ov receipt of price and postage. 

One Package......$1 O'......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 OU...... "a * 
Twelve Packages. 9 W...... ~ ae 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail deslers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

120 Tremont Street. 
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MARTIN LUTHER once thought he saw the devil in his cham- 
ber, and threw an inkstand at his head. Had they had in those 
days AYER'S PILLS to exorcise all the devils that come froma 
disordered stomach, his laughable fright would not have become 
a matter of history. 47-2w 





CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED —TuE Trvug REMEDY AT 
LAST DISCOVERKD. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared in @ 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumption, 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General De- 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on de- 
ficiency of vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single bottle 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great healing 
remedy of the age. $l a bottle, or six borties for $5. sent by 
express. Sold by 8S. C. UPHAM, No 25 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia. and principal Druggists. Circu ars sent free. 
— U. Goovwin & Vo., Agenis, 88 Hanover Sireet, Bostus. 

3—3m 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and Shy. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 9-9 








THE HOLIDAY JOURNAL 
Of Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Games, Experiments, Problems, 
Puzzles, &c., WILL BE SENT FREE. Address 
48—lw ADAMS « CO., Publishers, Boston. 





WHAT A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY is Perry Davis’ 
VeGETABLE Paix KILLER. It not only cures the ills of the hu- 
man family, but is also the sure remedy for horses with colic. It 
has never been known to fail in a cure ot the worst cases; and 
tor sprains, galls, etc., itnever fails -try it once. Directions ac- 
company each bottle. Sold by Druggists generally.—Aent * 
County (Ay.) Democrat. 4-2 
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